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Brummbar ■ 

The subject of our article this month is the 'Brummbar', or as it is also known. 
Grizzly Bear. The 'Brummbar 1 was an interesting weapon, though it was a 
limited production vehicle. This vehicle had a weight which varied from 30.4 
tons to 28.2 tons, and carried a ball mounted 15cm L/12 cannon. This ball 
mounting of the main armament makes this vehicle a challenging opportunity to 
the model builder. The drawings are of the later version of the 'Brummbar' which is the easier 
of the two to construct with the materials available. 

The basic chassis of the 'Brummbar' was identical to the PzKw IV, with the exception of the 
superstructure. This makes for a less complicated conversion of the Monogram PzKw IV. The 
front top nose plate is the same on both vehicles and can be taken straight from the kit and put on 
the hull with out modification. If you have the instruction sheet handy, this would be part number 
twenty three (23). The rear deck portion can be cut from the top hull portion of the kit. This cut 
should be made with a razor saw, and done very carefully so the cut will be straight and at 90 
degrees to the side of the tank. Check and measure the drawings for the proper placement of the 
cut. You will not want any overhang, otherwise the rear bottom piece of the superstructure will 
be a real 'odd' piece to cut and fit. Once these have been cut and put on the hull, we can go to the 
superstructure. The two most important pieces that you will have to cut will be the front sides 
that angle in towards the front plate. These must be cut identical and close,otherwise it will 
throw everything else off. At this point I would caution you not to try to cut in the interlocking 
features, these can be scribed into the tank superstructure later and look much better, without 
the headace (Excedrin number 94). Next we come to the gun, for this should be built into the 
front superstructure before it is glued into place. The ball itself can be made from a wooden 
ball; this can be found at any craft shop; you will have to check for the size and try to come up 
with one as close as possible. By the way this part should cost all of a nickel. It would be best 
to buy two of these, one should be cut in half for the vacuum ball mounting that will go on the 
inside, this is assuming that you or one of your friends has a Vac-U-Form. After you get the 
bead, coat it with a very thin layer of 'Green Stuff. When the 'Green Stuff' has dried sand it down 
nice and round. Next, cut the hole into the front plate but cut this hole just a bit under in diameter 
from the bead. This, with the Vac-U-Form part in the inside will let the Gun swivel. 

The barrel can be made from Plastruct tubing and tapered on the end with an emery board 
(if you have a drill handy you might 'chuck it' and turn it), then carve or drill out the muzzle. 

The bead will have to be carved out on one end to accomodate the tubing, but with reasonable care 
this will be easy. The exterior mounting or the armored ring can be made with the help of a 
circle template and a scriber. The template and scriber will also help you to cut out the round 
hatch on the top of the superstructure. One comment or recommendation I would like to make at 
this time is for you to use the 'Plastruct' sheet plastic; you will find that as you scribe circles 
they will snap out very cleanly and not require any clean up. Finish building the superstructure 
from your sheet stock and you're all but finished. 

One final comment, don't throw away the aide skirt armor in the kit for it is the proper 
size and shape for your 'Brummbar'. For additional realism you might try mounting it with some 
'Plastruct' angle iron. 

The 7.5cm gun of the Sturmgeachtltz III (Assault Gun) had proven inadequate during the 
street-fighting in Stalingrad. In October 1942, requirements for a heavier assault gun were laid 
down, and 'Brummbar' was designed specifically for this role. A heavy infantry gun company of 
six 'Brummbaren' became organic in the Panzergrenadier ( or Armored Infantry) Regiment of 
some of the Panzerdivisions, and the early version of 'Brummbar' first saw service in April 
1943. A total of only about 60 of these vehicles were built by Alkett. 

'Brummbar' saw action on all fronts; Russian, Italian and Invasion, and it was effective in 
its limited role of street-fighter, and heavy support vehicle for armored infantry, against strong 
fortifications and entrenched positions. 
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by Norb Meyer & Jim Steuard 


^ 0,0 Camoufl a S e 


British A15 Cruiser Mark VI. Crusader I. 


Tllt 1 usa '• r ' rived in the North African theater in October of 1941. 

These tanka b< longi Armoured Brigade, which was the first unit of the 1st Armour- 

HfLL: nbat operations of the British Army with the new 

Crusader t amber of these fast tanks fell into enemy hands, 

' 1 ' subject for this month is one of the very first Crusader I. tanks 

to arrive in North Africa, i d can be i -' -.ly converted as a modeling subject from the Tamiya 
Crusader model. 

The 22nd Armo-red Brigade Egypt :n October of 1941; they left Egypt for the front 

m ^ cr * d to the 7th Armoured Division for control. Since they had been in 

Egypt for such a short period o', time, the paint finish and markings for our subject vehicle show 
an interesting mixturi oi In ted Kingdom and Middle East standards. When the 22nd Armoured 



arrived in Egypt, i: >•••, -e all painted in the standard Dark Green finish typical of units 

in England. The Crusaders were rather hurridly re-painted in the 
Desert Yellow, which is the subject of our Paint Chip for this mon¬ 
th. There was no attempt to "shadow-shade" or camouflage any of 
the initial batch of Crusaders; they were painted solid Desert Yellow. 

The Vehicle Serial Number of our Crusader was T 16576, which 
had been painted on both sides of the turret, as shown in the drawing 
above. When initially applied in the United Kingdom, it was painted 
in white, to contrast against the dark green of the vehicle paint. Upon 
arrival in Egypt, the dark green was hurridly re-painted, and there 
was not enough time to re-paint the serial number. It was left in the 
original white, with a patch of the original dark green background 

surrounding the rvu. r, us pat. n then being surrounded by the Desert Yellow of the new paint 
finish. The Vehicle Aerial Number appeared in 3' high numbers, painted in an area approximate¬ 
ly 10 inches long, as located in the above drawing. 

All armoured vehicles of the Royal Vrmoured Corps carried an Identity Flash, painted on the 
sides of the vehicle, i the United Kingdom and on the Continent, the colors of this Identity Flash 
was as shown In -tide on the Churchill tank (in the March 1970 issue of AFV-G2). 


DESERT YELLOW 
9 pts Floquil RR63 Mud 
7 pts Floquil RR11 Reef¬ 
er White 
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Vehicle Serial Number 

-White Numbers 
-Dark Green 
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RAC Identity Flash 
-White 


/ Red 

fill 
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For a short period of time in the Middle East, the colors used for the Identity Flash were a rev¬ 
ersal of the European colors; on our Crusader I. , the Flash was 15" high and 24" long, with 8" 
wide bands of White/Red/White. The Identity Flash was painted on 
the forward part of the Fender Skirts on both sides of the vehicle,as 
i-nnire numoers shown in the Side View Drawings. 

/ rDark Green The only other marking that appeared on our Crusader I. was 

»_ I t the Arm-of-Service Flash which carried the Unit Serial Number, and 

lTluS76l j" identified the unit that the vehicle belonged to. In the case of the 22d 

II— Armoured Brigade , all vehicles carried Unit Serial Numbers that 

_were assigned in England, and which were not really applicable in 

the Middle East. Our Crusader, which belonged to the 4th Battalion , 
City of London Yeomanry, used the number "63". This number was painted in white 10 inch high 
numbers on a 12 inch square red background, that was typical of armoured units. This Arm-of- 
Service Flash was painted and appeared on the Right Front Fender, as 
shown in the Partial Front View below. 

Vehicles of the 22nd Armoured Brigade did not carry the markings 
of the Division or Senior Unit that they were attached to. To a great 
extent, this was due to two factors: first, the haste in which markings 
and camouflage paint were applied in Egypt; and second, the fact that the 
22nd Brigade shifted commands at least three times during the combat 
operations that followed their move to the front. 

Squadron Markings that were commonly applied to vehicles in the 
form of geometric shapes (to identify the Squadrons) and numbers (to 
identify the Troops within each Squadron).were not used by the 22nd 
Armoured Brigade , in common with many other units in the Western 
Desert. Instead, vehicles were identified by pennents flown on the an¬ 
tennas of all tanks, at least during the 1940-42 period. This system of 

pennents allowed for replacement vehicles being brought to the unit, with no alteration of paint 

required. Commands could be shifted from vehicle to vehicle with 
the commander "hoisting" his own pennents. 

The 22nd Armoured Brigade was originally formed in England in 
1940 as the second senior Brigade of the 1st Armoured Division. The 
Brigade consisted of the following units: 

Headquarters , 22nd Brigade 

2nd Battalion , Royal Glouchester Hussars (Senior unit, used 
the number "6l" on their vehicles) 

3rd Battalion , City of London Yeomanry (used the number 
"62" on their vehicles) 

4th Battalion , City of Lon¬ 
don Yeomanry (used the 
number "63" on vehicles) 

^ ^ 2nd Battalion, Kings Royal 

Rifle Corps (the Motor¬ 
ized Infantry Battalion) 

Incldently, the reference for the above "Order of Battle" is a 
War Office Record Letter, dated 5 October 1940, listing the 
full Table of Organization of the 1st Armoured Division . 

When the 22nd Armoured Brigade left Egypt for the front, 
they were attached to the 7th Armoured Division , and they were 
quickly envolved in the "Crusader" battles, being used as the 

major element of pursuit in the rush to the Mersa Brega position. When the Afrlka Korps coun- 
terattacked, the Brigade became envolved in several sharp rear-guard actions, against elements 
of the German 15. Panzer-Division . A large number of Crusaders were lost to the enemy during 
the several days of fighting during this retreat. Our particular Crusader I. was hit and burned- 
out on December 26th, 1941 at Agedabia, when 37 vehicles of the Brigade were lost to the hard¬ 
hitting Germans. As a result of these losses, the Brigade was re-equipped in January 1942. 
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BOCAGC 

Part II . FIRING by Bruce Weigle 

In the last issue, we left the British and the 
German armies climbing the walls in their attempt 
to move through the Normandy hedgerows. But now 
the time has come to open fire, and release all the 
pent-up frustrations of the restricted movement. 

Firing: Although vehicles "in" or in front of a 
hedgerow may fire at visible targets, no unit may 
shoot through the hedge, unless firing through a gap; 
nor can any weapon, except off-board artillery and mortars, 
fire at a target it cannot see. A unit firing from concealment is 
placed on the board as seen, but it is only seen by those opponents 
who would have been able to sight it on the turn that it fired; it may not be 
on by a vehicle that arrived on a later turn, even though its position is shown on 
the wall; to the new arrivals, it is still hidden in the bushes. This ruling should also be applied 
to the "spotter" units mentioned in the last issue. Though the spotter can see the enemy units in 
their flank or rear, he cannot aim his tanks' guns at them, as they, the firing units, cannot see 
what the observer sees. 

Firing Procedures: A vehicle may not fire if it has moved more than l/4th of its allowed 
distance on that turn. Units that remain stationary, or move less than the l/4th limit may shoot. 
For example, Vehicle A being in the hedgerow or in the open field, upon espying a juicy target, 
decides to "plug" it. First, Player A places the firing vehicle on the board if it was hidden. Then 
using the six inch ruler, he places one corner on the turret of the firing vehicle, and sighting a- 
long the top edge, draws a bead on enemy Vehicle B. Next he places a couple of light pencil lines 
on the wall along the first three inches of his ruler, and estimates the distance in inches between 
his vehicle's turret center and the target vehicle - writing this distance next to his piece. This is 
done for all vehicles firing on this turn. Each vehicle is allowed 30 seconds to aim, except those 
units which have moved up to 1/4th of their movement rate; these have only 15 seconds to aim. 
This firing phase is the last part of A's turn, and after all firing weapons are aimed, Player B is 
called back into the room. Now the judge holds his tape measure at the target vehicle while Play¬ 
er A tries to line up the tape with the pencil marks on the wall and the center of his vehicle's tur¬ 
ret. Once these are in line, the judge checks the distance marked near A's tank. If it was on tar¬ 
get, or one hull width behind the target, A has scored a hull hit; if the shot hit across the turret 
of the intended victim, a further area is included in the hit zone, equal to twice the width of the 
turret (See Figure 1.), and hits falling in this area are considered turret hits. The results of the 
shot are now determined, using the HITS RESULTS CHART, where the gun penetration factor of 
the firing vehicle is compared with the target's armor, and the difference is used to determine 
the amount of damage. Thus a Panther (Gun Penetration Factor of 11) fires at the front of a Sher¬ 
man, and hits the turret (Armor of 9). The difference is a + 2, and checking the table under AR¬ 
MORED VEHICLES (TURRET), we find that this means that the Sherman has two crew casual¬ 
ties, and is immobilized for two turns. 

Now then, back to play. . .. Vehicle A, having blasted B, is now sitting exposed for all of 
the world to see, and all of B's incensed buddies to "nail". If A is out in the open, he's out of 
luck; but if, however, he fired from a hedge, then he's got a saving rule: he can pull back out of 
sight after firing, and before B's turn. Only those tanks or guns that were pointed at or near him 
(presighted by B) may fire back at him on A's firing turn, that is, before A can duck back into 
the bush. 

In order to presight his guns at selected suspicious shrubbery, Player B placed light pen¬ 
cil lines or marks on the spots at which he wishes to aim. This operation is completed after his 
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movement, while Player A remains outside the room. Then, should A pop-out within a one inch 
radius of the aiming point. Player B can let him "have-it" before he can disappear again. Nat¬ 
urally, the further away that a vehicle is from the suspected hedge, the less it would have to 
swing its turret to change point of aim, so if B's tanks are over two feet from their intended tar¬ 
get, then they can fire at anything within a two inch radius. Over three feet allows three inches, 
and so on. This same rule applies to infantry firing, which we will discuss later. 

Meanwhile, back in the bush, A's tank must decide whether or not he is going to stick a- 
round, or pull back into cover after firing at B. If he wants to pull back, A places an "X" mark 
in pencil under his vehicle, which is left in the open in order to fire. Now, if twenty of B's cou¬ 
sins pop-out across the field on their turn, bent on revenge, he can show them the "X", proving 
that the driver of A's tank was told to reverse as soon as the gun went off, and that A isn't really 
there anymore. If no mark is placed under the vehicle, it MUST stay put. By the same token, if 
any tanks do not specifically pre-sight their guns, they are assumed to be pointing dead forward. 
If the twenty vengeful B vehicles find their target gone, they re-sight on other targets instead. 

If a firing vehicle is itself being fired on, the judge will want to time both player's aiming time, 
and if the vehicle is hit, and in some way injured so as to be unable to fire, its shot will, of 
course, not count. _ 




>&sSir, / see them .... You say they're "Matilda's".. 
Sir, / shouldn't ask this, but whose Matilda's are they 
Theirs . or Ours I 
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CARDBOARiJ ARMOR : Ma Kc your own wargamc pieces. ■ ■ ■ 
by Bruce Weigle 

Cardboard pieces of the type usee in the "Bocai’e" game, by the intrepid wargamers of 
Zura Hall (San Diego State College. . . . Ed. ) were created to meet the demands of a fairly 
complex game, involving up to three or four dozen vehicles, but which would also fit into the 
limited playing surface available. The cost factor is also attractive to those of us who are 
students, or who have to play on a budget. The model's scale is approximately 1:212, and all 
of them were drawn or adapted from the Bellona Prints. A large sheet of glossy 1mm thick 
posterboard on which the vehicles were drawn can be had for under 80other materials you 
will need for production include a sharp X-acto knife, a fine-point black pen, a 3"x5" card, 
and some colored pencils. 

A sequence of Panzer-making is illustrated below. From a stencil (#1), a set of stencil 
outlines are drawn (#2), a coherent pattern is put together (#3); it is then shaded and detail¬ 
ed (#4) and finally colored and camouflaged (#5). The next step is plastic coating the little 
rascal with some transparent tape (Scotch's 69f 1-3/8" tape works fine); then cutting it out 
and afixing a piece of folded masking tape to the back, to hold it in position on the wall. 

The original stencil, as well as an example of the finished product, is given below. With the 
use of carbon paper, the original stencils can be transferred to 3"x5" cards, and carefully, 
using the sharp X-acto knife, another stencil can be made, to make your own "bloody" war 
machine, composed of cardboard armor. 


Production Sequence -Pzkw. Panther, Ausf.A 




Pzkw. Tiger,Ausf.E 



SturmgeschQtz III. ^ffifie/wind 



Pzkw.lV.,Ausf.H K)5cm Wespe 
SP Gun 



Bren Carrier AEC Armoured 

Car 





M7 Priest SP Gun 
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The German Armored Infantry Weapons Company 
by Jim Steuard 

Each of the two Battalions of the German Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment was organized 
with a Heavy Weapons Company (or Schwere-Kompanie ) to provide fire support during combat 
operations. Since only one of the two Battalions was equipped with armored combat vehicles, 
only one of the Schwere-Kompanien was fully armored; the second company was fully motorized 
with trucks, and will be the subject of a later article. 

The Schwere-Panzer-Grenadier-Kompanie (Gp.) was organized with the following units: 

Headquarters Section 
12cm Mortar Platoon 
7. 5cm Gun Platoon 

Each of the two "firing" platoons was organized as a separate unit, to be self-sufficient in com¬ 
bat. The Headquarters Section was equipped to provide normal operational control and coordin¬ 
ation, as well as support for the "firing" platoons in technical matters. 

The Headquarters Section was furnished with two armored halftracks ; one was a Sd. Kfz. 
251 /3 Radio Communications Vehicle used by the Company Commander to control and coordin¬ 
ate the operations of the two platoons. The second vehicle, a Sd. Kfz. 251/11 , was a Telephone 
Communications Vehicle, used to provide wire communications, primarily for the 12cm Mortar 
Platoon. The administrative part of the Headquarters was typically equipped with two light cars, 
supposedly Volkswagen Type 82 "Kubelwagens", and three motorcycles, supposedly the Sd. Kfz . 
2 "Kettenkrad" tracked motorcycles. Both of these two vehicle types were often substituted for 
with regular motorcycles (BMW R75's, etc.) and other light cars (Opel's, Fiats, Renault's etc.) 
which were more available. 

The 12cm Mortar Platoon was the primary over-head, indirect fire unit of the Panzer- 
Grenadier-Bataillon , being equipped with four towed mortars. The 12cm schwere Granaten- 
Werfer 42 was a large-caliber, smooth-bore mortar, copied by the Germans from a similar 
Russian model encountered during the first year of the German advance into Russia. It was a 
conventional mortar with three parts, the tube, base plate, and bipod. A two-wheeled, rubber- 
tired carriage was used for transport behind the Sd. Kfz. 251 /I Armored Personnel Carrier, 
which carried the Mortar Squad and its equipment. This two-wheeled carriage was mounted to 
the base plate with hooks and a clamp, and the carriage was removed during firing. The mortar 
had provisions for lanyard-fired single shots, and could also be drop-fired for rapid, or contin¬ 
uous fire. This 120mm mortar could fire both high-explosive and smoke (bothe German and 
Russian manufacture) to a maximum range of 6, 500 yards. The 12cm Mortar Platoon Headquar¬ 
ters was equipped with the Platoon Leader's Sd. Kfz. 251/1 vehicle, which also carried the Fire 
Direction Crew, and two motorcycles, used for communications when radio-silence was in eff¬ 
ect. The four Mortars were organized in two firing sections, each led by an NCO Section Leader 
These two sections could be used to provide fire on two separate targets simultaneously. Each 
section was equipped with a Sd. Kfz. 251/1 APC used as an Ammunition Vehicle, and the Platoon 
also had a medium truck to carry additional ammunition. 

The 7.5cm Gun Platoon was organized and equipped to provide direct-fire support for 
the armored infantry, both during the advance and during static defense. The Platoon Leader 
rode in a Sd. Kfz. 251/3 Radio Communications Vehicle, which could "net" with his Gun Vehicles 
and also the Panzer-Grenadier-Kompanie that he was supporting, to provide immediate fire on 
call. The Platoon was equipped with six of the Sd, Kfz. 251/9 Assault Gun Vehicles, which carried 
a small crew and mounted the 75mm short-barreled cannon previously used in the early versions 
of Pzkw. IV. tank. This gun could fire high-explosive, smoke, and anti-tank shaped charge 
ammunition, in both the direct and indirect fire role. Since the Platoon had no Fire Direction 
Personnel, the indirect-fire role was used only by individual crews, as required, with one of 
the infantry acting as an observer. The Platoon also had a single Sd. Kfz. 251/1 APC, again to 
carry extra ammunition for resupply purposes. 

As a recapitulation, the Armored Infantry Heavy Weapons Company had 3 officers, 24 
non-commissioned officers, and 71 enlisted men, armed with four 120mm Heavy Mortars and 
six 75mm Assault Guns, to provide the necessary fire support for Panzer-Grenadier operations 
in combat. ■— 
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SCHWERE-PANZER-GRENADiER-KOMPANit 
HEADQUARTERS SECTION 



/ NCO Section Leader 
/ NCO Squad Leader 
4 EM Mortar Crew 

2 EM Radioman 3 Driver 


Squad Leader 
Mortar Crew 
Radioman 
Driver 


/ EM Ammo Handler 


/ EM Driver 


/ NCO Section Leader 
/ NCO Squad Leader 
4 EM Mortar Crew 
2 EM Radioman Q Driver 


/ NCO Squad Leader 
4 EM Mortar Crew 
/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver 


i EM Ammo Handier 
/ EM Driver 


i EM Ammo Handier 
/ EM Driver 


i OFF Platoon Leader 
/ NCO Platoon Sgt. 
i EM Radioman 
/ EM. Driver 


i NCO Gunner 


i NCO Gunner 
/ EM Loader 
i EM Radioman 
i EM\ Driver 


/ NCO Gunner 
/ EM Loader 
i EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver 


i EM Loader 
i EM Radioman 
i EM | Driver 


i NCO Gunner 


i NCO Gunner 
/ EM Loader 
i EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver 


i NCO Gunner 
/ EM Loader 
/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver 


/ EM Ammo Handier 
/ EM Driver 


/ EM Loader 
i EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver 




























Modeling Hints by Norb Meyer 
Submit your modeling problems in writing 
to the Editor. 


Question: I know that there are several methods of applying the German anti-magnetic mine 

paste known as "Zimmerit". What is the best method to use on the Monogram Flak - 
panzer IV. "Wirbelwind" ? 


Answer: Before you can apply the "Zimmerit", you must first have the proper tools for the 

job. You will need an X-acto Knife and #11 Blade, an X-acto Razor Saw, and a tube 
of "Green Stuff". Oh yes, you will also need a roll of masking tape. The best method for you 
to apply the "zimmerit" coating is to start before you have put on all of the detail (this was the 

actual method how zimmerit was applied at the factory.Ed.). The details of which we are 

speaking are the Driver's Visor, the Ball Mounting for the Hull Machine Gun, and the various 
details applied on the tank's side. 

It is always best to work from a photograph. In most of the pictures that I've studied of 
this vehicle, the Zimmerit was applied only on the vertical surfaces, not on the horizonal ones. 
This is also a good time for me to broach another subject: the pattern in which the Zimmerit 
was applied. If you have the book titled "Panther" by Spielberger and Feist, turn to pages 10, 
11, 15, 16, 17 and 24. You will see that there are several different styles of application that 
were used, depending on which factory built the actual tank. So for best results, you will have 
to find a photograph of the vehicle you are building, and then use it as your guide. 

Before you even unscrew the cap of the "Green Stuff", you are going to have to cut some 
masking tape. Take the various add-on details from the kit, and use them as patterns to cut out 
various shapes of masking tape. Be careful when you cut, for you will want these pieces to be 
as exact as possible. It's better to waste a penny's worth of masking tape than to throw away a 
good tank kit. When you are finished cutting, apply the various pieces to the exact location 
where the corresponding detail was applied. After you have afixed the tape, you are ready to 
begin applying the "Green Stuff". 

Using your #11 X-acto blade and knife, begin spreading the "Green Stuff" to the hull 
sides above the fenders, trying to get a "Paper-thin" layer. Spread only about an inch at a time, 
otherwise the "Green Stuff" will dry too fast and become unworkable. While the "Green Stuff" 
is still wet, take the X-acto Razor Saw and draw it horizonaily through the "Green Stuff" away 
from you. Clean off the back edge of the Razor Saw, since the "Green Stuff" will collect there. 
This will insure a clean impression for the next application. Continue in the above fashion 
until the top part of the hull front and sides are covered. Next, we will concentrate on the bottom 
section of the hull, between the return rollers and above the road wheels. This is the most dif¬ 
ficult area, because the model's detail is not removeable, and you will have to spread the 
"Green Stuff" around the kit detail. Applying the pattern is done in the same manner as on the 
top part of the hull, except that you should take more time here. 

After you have completed the hull, referring to your photograph for the correct areas of 
application, take your #11 X-acto knife and a metal straight edge, and scribe-in vertical lines 
through the "Green Stuff". These lines should be about l/8th of an inch apart. Once you have 
completed the scribing, peel off the masking tape from where the kit details will go. You may 
find that you will have to cut, lightly, around the masking tape to free it from the drying "Green 
Stuff". You can now apply the kit details to the hull. It would-be a good idea to let the "Green 
Stuff" dry thoroughly, and then rub it down lightly with your finger to remove the extra scrap 
that will be left over from the scraping process with the Razor Saw. 

There you have it.Finish your tank, paint it, and you will have an authentic coat 

of "Zimmerit" anti-magnetic mine paste, looking like the original. Best of luck. 
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A. F. V. INQUIRY 


The purpose of this section is to attempt to answer the questions of interested readers. Questions! 
may be submitted by anyone, and should be sent to the Editor, at the address appearing on the 
cover. If the answer is urgently needed, please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Question: I've been noticing different German tactical markings on vehicles that appear in the 

photographs in my books. These markings are not divisions, what are they? 

Answer: The sketches you enclosed show markings used to identify various "small" units in 

the German Army. In general, it was necessary to identify units, not only by divisional 
markings, but also by symbols to indicate what sub-units within the division, or corps. There 
was a standard "code" used to identify these units; this "code" followed the standard German mili 
tary map symbol for the equivilent unit. We will identify several of these units below, comment¬ 
ing on the "scheme" utilized by the Wehrmacht . 

The first symbol identifies an Infantry unit within the German Army, or 
Waffen-SS (who utilized the same system). The complete symbol indicates 

3 an infantry unit that was transported in the Hannornag armored personnel 

halftrack. The "rectangle" indicates an infantry unit; this rectangle was the 
■ —I basic symbol for the infantry. The "wheel" and "track" appearing beneath 

O u J the rectangle indicates the degree of motorization of the unit. If there were 

3rd Company, Panzer- two "wheels", the unit was motorized in trucks; if only one "wheel" by itself. 

Grenadier-Batl. (SPW) the unit was partially motorized. The number that often appears next to the 
complete symbol identified the "company" that the vehicle belonged to; a #3 
for instance, indicated the 3rd Company. If a Roman Numeral appeared, then the vehicle belong¬ 
ed to the Battalion Headquarters Company indicated by the numeral. 

The second symbol indicates an Armored unit, or at least one equipped 
with armored vehicles. In this case, the complete symbol identifies an 
anti-tank company equipped with self-propelled guns. The "rhombic" was 
the basic symbol for an armored unit. The letter "T" ( actually a basic 
symbol in itself) was used to designate an anti-tank gun. In the case of 
the German Army, this was a unit equipped with either the Jagdpanzer IV , 
1st Company, PanzerjSger- the Sturmgeschutz III. , or the Jagdpanther . Again, the numeral next to 
Abtellung (Sft.) the complete symbol indicates the Company that the vehicle belonged to. 

In the case of most Panzerjager , or "Tank Hunter" units, the numbers 
would be small; these Battalions usually had only three companies, and usually one of these had 
towed guns instead of armored equipment. 

The third symbol is a little more complicated; in total, it indicates a self- 
propelled artillery battery equipped with tracked vehicles. Let's break the 
complete symbol down to show the component parts. The basic marking that 
identified an artillery unit (equipped with Howitzers) was a vertical line with 
two short adjacent lines, also vertical, one on each side of the long line. If 
the artillery unit was equipped with "Cannons" or "Guns" instead of Howit¬ 
zers, the two adjacent lines were dropped, and an "arrowhead" was added 
2nd Battery, Panzer- to the upper end of the vertical line. The base with the "track" symbol gives 
Arti/ter/e-Abt. (Sft.) us a clue as to the degree of motorization, in this case, "fully tracked", 
either with the 10.5cm "Wespe" or the 15cm "Hummel". If the unit were 
a "towed" artillery unit, the base would be above the basic artillery symbol, and there would be 
two small "wheels" to indicate the state of motorization. The number again indicates the number 
of the Battery that "owned" the equipment that the symbol was painted on. 

Our last symbol (at least for this month) identifies a Battery of 88mm 
"Flak" or Anti-aircraft guns; this Battery is a towed unit, and it is the first 
Battery within the Battalion. Let's break the symbol down to identify the 
basic components. The marking for a "Flak" unit was the vertical arrow, 
based on a circle. This indicates a "Cannon" or "Gun" pointing upward from 
a fixed base. The horizonal bar above the weapon symbol indicates a "towed 1 
weapon, and the two small "wheels" indicates either a truck, or un-armoredj 
halftrack vehicle for the towing purpose. The number indicates the Battery 
number, and is a dead give-away that this was an 88mm Battery for the 1st and 2nd Batteries 
were the ones equipped with these famous heavy guns, at least within the German Army. 
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1st Battery, Heeres- 
Flak-Batl. (Mot.) 






Notes on the Soviet Mechanized Regiment Type 1958 
by W. Larson 


1. Most Soviet units of the post-war 
period are smaller than Western equivilents. 
The Soviet Mechanized Regiment numbers 
about 2500 officers and men. Most Soviet 
companies number between 50 and 85 men, 
and a number of Soviet "battalions" are much 
closer to Western companies in size. 

2. Soviet Tank Battalions now have three 
identical companies, all equipped with the 
T-55 or the T-62 medium tank, since the 
JSU-122 has passed Irom service in all but 

satellite" countries. The Soviet Tank Battalion has a strength of approximately 310 men. 

3. The Soviet Tank Company is organized with three Platoons of five T-54 tanks each, and 
a single T-54 in the Company Headquarters. Total strength is 70 officers and men. 

4. The Self-propelled Gun Company numbers 3 officers and 57 enlisted men; organized in 
two Platoons of five JSU-122's each, and a single JSU-122 in the Company Headquarters. 

5. The Regimental Anti-Aircraft Battalion is far closer to a Western "company" with a 
strength of approximately 120 officers and men. It has two "Companies", one equipped with six 
ZSU-57 self-propelled AA Gun Vehicles, and the other with seven of the ZPU-2 or ZPU-4 heavy 
AA Machine Guns of 14.5mm caliber. It is interesting to note that few Western organizations are 
equipped with as many anti-aircraft weapons as found in Soviet units. 

6. The Recoiless-Rifle Company is the Soviet equivilent of the American "BAT" or Battal¬ 
ion Anti-Tank Platoon, equipped with 106mm Rifles. The Soviets have more firepower, with 7 of 
the Russian B-ll 107mm Recoiless Rifles. 

7. The Regimental Gun Battery is a unique organization. It has a strength of about 65 men, 
thus ranking somewhere between a platoon and company. It is equipped with six of the 85mm AT 
guns first used during World War II. This 85mm gun is partially motorized with a small engine 
driving a "third" wheel under the gun trails. One of the gun crew drives the weapon seated on a 
small seat fixed to the trails. This is quite an ingenious solution to the poor mobility of Soviet 
AT weapons. 

8. The Regimental Mortar Battery has a strength of 55 officers and men, and it is armed 
with six of the famous 120mm Mortars copied by several nations. These weapons are handled as 
if they were light howitzers. This battery is about the equivilent of 1-1/2 U. S. Army 4.2" Mor¬ 
tar Platoons. 



9. The Soviet Mechanized Infantry Company has a strength of 105 officers and men. It con¬ 
sists of three Rifle Platoons of 30 men each, plus a small 10 man Machine Gun "Platoon". There 
is no "Weapons" Platoon in Western terminology; almost all Soviet support weapons are to be 
found "outside" of the Infantry Companies. 

10. Each Soviet Mechanized Infantry Battalion has an "Artillery" Battery, generally for 
direct fire support of the Infantry Companies. This Artillery Battery has four sections, of which 
2 are equipped with the 57mm AT Gun, which is also partially motorized with the "powered third 
wheel" of the 85mm AT Gun. The other two sections are equipped with 82mm and 107mm Recoil¬ 
less Rifles. 


11. Each Infantry Battalion also has a Machine Gun Company of approximately 50 men. This 
unit has no Western equivilent. It is armed with six of the World War II. designed 7.62mm Gory¬ 
unov M1943 Heavy Machine Guns, mounted on a wheeled carriage. This is a heavy, but effective 
weapon used for direct fire support of the Companies, usually attached during combat. 

12. The Mortar Battery of the Infantry Battalion is similar to the Regimental Mortar Battery 
but it is equinfifi-d with six of the Soviet 82mm Mortars that are very similar to the U. S. 81mm 
pieces. American units have a Platoon ot these weapons in every Company ol the Battalion, thus 
giving double the firepower of the Soviet Battalions. 

tv 13 ‘ Th 7 e ^° t ,°f, iZed Infantr y Battalion also has a small Anti-Aircraft Platoon of three guns. 
These are ZPU-2 Heavy Machine Guns of 14. 5mm caliber, and they can also be used against any 
ground targets. 6 y 
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AFV Identification Quiz 



Can you identify the vehicle shown in 
this month's Identification Quiz? We are 
featuring unusual photos of hard to identi¬ 
fy vehicles that should prove a real chall- 
ange to our readers. 

Should you think you can identify this 
month's offering, send your answer to the 
Editor at the address listed inside the cov¬ 
er. The first five correct answers will re¬ 
ceive a prize of one Airfix armor kit of our 
choice. 

As a few tips, the vehicle this month, 
while not "armoured", is fully tracked and 
was used as an artillery prime mover. It 
was used during the 1935 to 1945 period. 

The correct answer will be listed in 
next month's AFV Identification Quiz. All entries must be postmarked prior to the release of 
the AFV-G2 for June 1970 to be eligible for the prize. 


Czechoslovakian Independent 
Armoured Brigade Group 


Munich Revenged by Bm Plaiz 


Clattering across Northwestern Europe in the autumn of 
1944 came the 21st Army Group of Field Marshall B. M. 
Montgomery, in hot pursuit of the retreating Germans. Al¬ 
though supposedly a British formation, almost all of the allied 
nations were represented in the Order of Battle of the 21st 
Army Group at one time or another. There were units of 
Poles, Belgians, Dutch, Canadians, Americans, Irishmen, 
Scots, and a few of English. But, one of the least known 
contingents was that provided by Hitler's oldest enemy- the 
Czechoslovakian Independent Armoured Brigade Group. 

Formed in England from Czech refugees, the Brigade 

f. ^ . was formed on the British example, and equipped with a mix- 

with a White Lion of Bohiem/o Rampant . _ ... , . . 

superimposed on the Cross. ture of British and American vehicles. It returned to the 

continent in June 1944, and fought in the advance from Nor¬ 
mandy; however, the Brigade spent most of the war besieging the German garrison of the fortress 
of Dunkirk, which had been bypassed by the main Allied thrust. The Czechs held this perimeter 
until the final German surrender. Munich had been revenged. 
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Marine Tanks In the Pacific - Part VI. 
by Joe Struck 

Saipain was the biggest, toughest, and most important amphibious target that the Marines 
had yet assaulted. The island, fourteen miles long by six wide, had coral reefs like Tarawa, 
swamps like Cape Gloucester, and hills like Guadalcanal. The Marines would be under fire from 
numerous guns fired by the island's thirty thousand enemy defenders. 

The assault was made by two divisions, each with two regiments abreast, on Saipain's low¬ 
er western, reef-obstructed beaches on June 15th, 1944. The Second Marine Division hit the 
northern half of the beaches, with the 6th Marines on the left and the 8th Marines on the right, to 
the left of center. The Fourth Marine Division landed on the southern half, with the 23rd Marines 
on the right of the center, and the 25th Marines on the right flank. The two Tank Battalions were 
carried on LCM's aboard the LSD Ashland and LSD Belle Grove; they would be landed after the 
four infantry regiments. 

During the first half hour, more than seven hundred Amtracks carried eight thousand US 
Marines ashore. Trouble developed when enfilading fire from Afetna Point drove Amtracks far¬ 
ther north; some assault units landed on the wrong beaches, leaving a defended enemy wedge bet¬ 
ween the two divisions. 

The 2nd Tank Battalion intended to land its tanks directly behind the assault waves. The 
open channel through the reef off Afetna Point was too hazardous for the tank carrying LCM's 
to proceed directly to the beach because of the antiboat guns and pre-registered artillery. The 
tanks would instead have to be landed on the coral reef, and wade in to the beach under fire. The 
2nd Tank Battalion began landing after noon, in groups of twos and threes, and wading in, while 
under continuous fire. Tanks were met by guides at the beach, briefed, and sent up to the front. 
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Fourteen Medium tanks of Company A added their 
punch to the 8th Marine's drive toward troublesome 
Afetna Point. The area was a complex of mutually 
supporting pillboxes, trenches, and antiboat gun em¬ 
placements. The tanks knocked-out many of the guns 
that covered the reef, but a number of positions still 
held out. Eight of the 2nd Battalion's tanks were dam¬ 
aged on D-Day. All but one were later repaired. 

The 4th Tank Battalion also landed their tanks 
throughout the afternoon. Of Company B's tanks, only 
four reached the beach in working order. Three LCM's 
were sent through Charan Kanoa Suger Mill channel 
and they landed their tanks directly on the beach. The passage had been under so much fire that 
the control boat ordered the next three LCM's to debark their tanks on the reef edge. One tank 
nosed into a coral pot-hole, another became disabled by salt water in the electrical system. Six 
tanks were misdirected to land on the reef off the 2nd Division beach. Five of these drowned-out 
in deep water half-way in. The one tank that made it to the beach was attached to the 2nd Tanks. 
Company A's medium tanks waded-in 700 yards; two were drowned-out, and a third was damaged 
while trying to tow another disabled tank ashore. The first two tanks of Company C also landed 
and were soon pressed into action. The rest came ashore later on the far right, after wading-in 
800 yards across the reef. Orders soon arrived, and the tanks moved-out from their assembly 
areas. Most of the disabled tanks were later recovered and restored to operating condition. 

After landing, Company A's tanks moved to the extreme right flank to assist the 25th Mar¬ 
ines, fightiig near Aginan Point. The 1st Platoon arrived just as the Japanese made their strong¬ 
est counterattack. The Shermans drove into the attackers, and massacred them in the melee. 
Joined by the 3rd Platoon tanks, Company A ranged out on Aginan Point, destroying enemy posi¬ 
tions and crushing defenders. One tank fell into a shell hole while retiring, and it then threw a 
track while trying to get out. It had to be abandoned , but was retrieved the next day. Orders ar¬ 
rived for Company C to support the 23rd Marines. Tanks that moved off the road became bogged 
down. After this, the tanks stayed on the road, advancing in column. From the road, they blast¬ 
ed and machine-gunned enemy strong points and pockets of resistance. Company D landed ten of 
its eighteen light flame tanks. These were not used in the D-Day fighting, but were instead order¬ 
ed to move to an inland assembly area for the night. The remaining flame tanks came ashore the 



Deadly Japanese artillery fire lashed the beachhead all day, and crowded the aid stations 
with casualties. There were plenty of targets; 20, 000 Marines were ashore by nightfall. From 
dark until dawn, the Japanese probed the Marine perimeter for weak points. On the Garapan 
road, the Japanese attacked, riding on tanks, trucks and any other vehicle they could find. They 
were illuminated by destroyer star shells, and cut to pieces by Marine artillery and front line 
troops, and a Platoon of Shermans from Company B, that happened to arrive just in time. Anoth¬ 
er armored attack just before dawn also failed. Daylight revealed 700 dead Japanese sprawled in 
front of Marine positions. The Marines were still holding what they had seized the day before, and 
began gaining more quickly. 

-Continued on Page 25- 
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Sturmges chutz-Brigade 912. 


by Jim Steuard 

This Brigade was formed during February 1943 in the Panzerkaserne in 
Schweinfurt, as Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung 912. The Battalion commander was 


Hauptmann (or Captain) Kruck . On March 1st, the personnel of the new unit 
were transferred to Zinna (near Jliterbog) at the Artillerie-Schule for train¬ 
ing with equipment. One month later, in response to the Russian break¬ 
through near Leningrad, the Brigade was moved by rail, through East Prus¬ 
sia and Lithuania for service on the northern front. After off-loading, the 3 
Tactical Symbol batteries were parceled-out to combat divisions that needed antitank support. 
Sturmgeschfltz-Brigade the begining of the third battle of Lake Ladoga, the full Brigade was en- 

912 (2/43 to 12/44) vo ^ ve< ^ ^ combat, with the hardest fighting soon falling on the 3, Batterie , 

which was fighting in the swamps north of Wolchow. The first member of the 
Brigade to win the Knight's Cross of the Iron Cross was Oberleutnant (or 1st Lieutenant) Schon- 
mann, the 3. Batterie commander. He was also promoted to Hauptmann, however, he was killed 
during November. 


During the last month's of 1943, the Brigade was fighting near Gassilovo, in a "halfmoon 
position" against heavy Soviet attacks from five Infantry Divisions and one Tank Brigade. The 
Sturmges chutz-Brigade counterattacked as destroyed large numbers of enemy tanks, however, 
Major Kruck (the Brigade CO) was wounded when Stukas bombed the German vehicles by mistake. 
Heavy defensive fighting took place throughout November and December, and the Brigade got no 
rest until Christmas. During these months, the Brigade had changed command three times. 

In February 1943, the great Soviet attack began, to drive the Germans back on the entire 
northern front. Sturmgeschtitz-Brigade 912 suffered heavy losses in men and equipment during 
the continuous fighting until summer. The Brigade has been on the eastern front for one year with 
little rest or new equipment, and the pressure was beginning to tell. Finally, in June, resupplies 
of equipment and personnel began to arrive. The Brigade received a number of the 10. 5cm Sturm - 
haubltzen (Assault guns with 105mm guns) and these were parceled-out, two or three to a battery. 
Awards also arrived, and Leutnant Egghart (who had destroyed the Brigade's first T34 one year 
prior) was decorated with the "Honor Clasp" ( Ehrenblattspange ), the "German Cross in Gold" and 
five of the "Close Combat Strips" for personally destroying five T34's in close combat with hand 


weapons. 

The reinforcements had arrived just in time; on July 11th, 1944, the Russian 2nd Baltic 
Front launched the summer offensive. Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 912 stood in the midst of the heavy 
Soviet attack, fighting fiercely. The 1, Batterie destroyed 53 enemy tanks in one day, Hauptmann 
Engelmann , the 1. Batterie commander, was awarded the Knight's Cross (on 8 August 1944) for 
personally knocking-out 17 of these tanks. On the next day, he repeated his performance, des¬ 
troying another 17 tanks. The official report of the High Command stated that " Sturmges chlltz- 
Brlgade 912 under the command of Hauptmann Karstens , destroyed 108 enemy tanks in 3 days." 
Other decorations were awarded; Unterofflzier (or Sargeant) Schwarzenbacher was given the 
Knight's Cross for knocking-out seven T-34's in three minutes. 

During September, the German Army slowly retreated on the northern front, trying to stop 
the Soviet continuous attacks, and trying to stabilize the front. The Kurland area became the col¬ 
lecting area for the retreating German units, as Soviet units bypassed Kurland to the south. Soon, 
the Russians were exerting pressure on Kurland from three sides, as the Germans stood with 
their backs to the sea. On October 3rd, 1944, the great Kurland battles began, as the Russians 
tried to reduce the German enclave, and force a German surrender. In all, there were six differ¬ 
ent Kurland battles, lasting until the end of the war. The Germans received some supplies from 
their Navy, but Soviet torpedo boats and submarines prevented many German ships from reaching 
the ports. 


Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 912. was effective in destroying Soviet tanks during both the first 
and second Kurland battles. Although losses were heavy, especially among officers, and the war- 
weary equipment began to finally give out, the Brigade stood firm, taking an ever increasing toll 
of T-34's and JS-II.'s. In December 1944, after these two tremendous fights, it had become nec¬ 
essary to rebuild the command of the Brigade. All of the Battery Commanders had been wounded 
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or killed, and the Brigade Commander was no longer fit for combat through wounds and sickness. 
On December 17th, 1944, Hauptmann (or Captain) Sepp Brandner took command of the Brigade, 
and immediately began to rebuild fighting spirit and morale. The third Kurland battle began on 
December 21st, and it soon became evident that the Brigade was again ready to face the Soviet 
onslaught. With close radio coordination between Batteries 
and individual vehicles, Hauptmann Brandner maneuvered 
his command into the front of a Soviet Tank Brigade attack. 

Cooly giving orders to his vehicles, Brandner was able to 
personally destroy a number of T-34's and JS-II.'s, wait¬ 
ing until the enemy vehicles filled his gunner's sights before 
opening fire. SturmgeschUtz-Brigade 912. was responsible 
for turning back the Soviet attack, and halting the third of 
the great Kurland fights. Hauptmann Brandner was awarded 
the Knight's Cross, on 17 January 1945, in recognition of his bravery and personal leadership in 
the face of heavy enemy artillery fire. However, the heaviest fighting was yet to come. 

During the first days of 1945, the Brigade was re-distributed to different divisions, to give 
the Infantry Divisions better antitank protection. The l.Batterie f ought under the 225. Infanterie- 
Division, the 2. Batterie fought with the 290. Infanterie-Division , and the 3. Batterie was under the 
11. Infanterie-Division. Sepp Brandner continued to give of his leadership, even though his com¬ 
mand had been split up. It was during this period that the Tactical Symbol of the Brigade was 
changed, to better reflect the personal effect that Brandner had upon his command. 

In the first three days of the next Kurland offensive (the fourth), the 1. Batterie destroyed 
57 enemy tanks ; eleven by the Battery Commander, Oberleutnant Schubert. Oberleutnant Egghart 
who commanded the 2. Batterie , destroyed two T-34's with a Teller-Mine, 
and a Panzerfaust . These were his sixth and seventh enemy tanks destroyed 
in close combat. In addition to two more of the "Close Combat Strips", he 
was awarded the Knight's Cross. The Brandner-Brigade was again instru¬ 
mental in blunting the Soviet attack, and they were taking a heavy toll of the 
enemy vehicles. In the next few days, Brandner was promoted to Major. 

The fifth Kurland battle brought more heavy fighting. Major Brandner 
destroyed his 60th and 61st enemy tanks. In one day, while the Brigade was 
operating in the vicinity of the 205. Infanterie-Division , they destroyed 45 
enemy tanks. But, it was getting more and more difficult to face the over¬ 
whelming Soviet odds. This fifth Kurland battle was the hardest and heaviest 
that the Brigade had to face. With worn-out assault guns, even personal 
bravery could not have much of an effect. Hauptmann Schubert, the 1. Batterie commander was 
killed when both of his tracks were severed from enemy fire. He was faced with five enemy tanks 
operating a vehicle with very limited traverse. Before being hit, he was able to "kill" three of 
the T-34's. 

On the 18th of March, the sixth and last Kurland battle began. Hauptmann Egghart , the 
commander of the 2, Batterie, destroyed his eighth tank in close combat. But the war was coming, 
to a close. On April 1st, the Brigade was honored with the presentation of the first of the Kurland 
cuff-bands; Major Brandner brought the first of these awards to his command personally. On 30 
April 1945, Major Brandner was awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight's Cross; the 847th soldier 
of the Wehrmacht so honored. But the end was in sight. On 8 May 1945, Heeresgruppe Kurland 
surrendered to the Russian Army. 

In its two years of service, SturmgeschUtz-Brigade 912, destroyed over 600 enemy tanks, 
and lost 38 of their SturmgeschUtz in. 's. They had lost 12 of their officers to the enemy, and 
over 25 had been seriously wounded. They had surrendered to the Soviets, and a number of their 
men are still in captivity. Sepp Brandner returned home from a prison camp in the late 1960's. 



Tactical Symbol 
SturmgeschOtz-Brigade 
912.(12*4 to 5/45) 




Wargame Conversions: 


by Jim Garrison 


Hummel & Nashorn 

After reading The Guns of 1939-45 , by Ian V. Hogg, I decided it was time my Panzer units 
had the support of self-propelled artillery. This task was made easier by the drawings of the Sd. 
Kfz. 165 "Hummel" in last month's issue. The drawings here are of the early version, while the 
Hummel" drawings in the last issue are of the last production version. 

For our purposes, the "Hummel" is just a 15cm Howitzer (Z-186) on the Panzer IV. chassis 
(Z-106 to Z-1 10). While the actual "Hummel"was built on a Geschutzwagen 1II/IV., the difference 
in HO scale is non-existant. 

To start the conversion, cut off most of the superstructure of the Panzer IV. First, cut 
off the engine compartment and the rear of the fighting compartment forward to include the turret 
locating hole. Next, remove the driving compartment from the rear edge of the front deck to the 
raised line running across the fighting compartment in front of the turret. While doing all of this 
cutting, try to leave the fenders intact, if possible, for support of the model. 

The construction starts with cutting out the plates for the sides; you will need two pieces of 
#1 and li 2, and one of the rear, #3. I used .020 sheet plastic for these parts, although .010 would 
be appropriate for a shelf model. A wargame piece needs the extra strength of .020 plastic. I 
would suggest that anyone doing wargame conversions should obtain a packet of sheet styrene, 
such as "Squadron Sheet", comprised of various thicknesses of plastic. 

Before mounting the side plates, bend part #1 along the dotted line. Without glue, hold the 
sides in place with the fingers to get an idea of how these plates will fit together, and to see if 
any further alterations of the Panzer IV. are needed. Then, cut out a piece of .030 or .040 sheet 
styrene, 5/8" x 1-1/8", to use as a floor. Complete as much of the interior as possible before 
mounting the side plates. The amount of interior detailing you wish to include is up to you, but 
the "Hummel" drawings from last month's article should be a great help here. After mounting 
the side plates, the next step is the front deck. Use the three-view drawings, for the dimensions 
of these parts. At this point, you must decide if you want the early or the late version. For the 
early version, use the drawings below for the driver's compartment. Using a knife and file, en¬ 
grave the engine ventilators. The drawings from the last issue are to be used for the later ver¬ 
sion, 

for both versions, mount the gun (Z-186) as shown in the 1:32 scale drawings; and as shown 
in the section view below. Finish your "Hummel" by adding a small shield to the front of the gun. 

The only difference between the "Hummel" and the "Nashorn" was the gun, and as far as 
the wargame conversion is concerned, nothing could be simplier. The gun can be taken from the 
"Grille" (Z-105) which mounts the 8.8cm Flak gun, a similar weapon. For the Nashorn, remove 
the gun shield, and add a muzzle brake from a Panther model. Incidently., all of the "Nashorn"s 
were built on the early production version of the "Hummel" body, as production of the "Nashorn" 
ended with the introduction of the "J agdpanther". 

Your self-propelled gun units will also need a few "Munitionstrager" Hummels, to carry 
extra shells. For these, build the late version of the "Hummel" with a plate where the gun would 
protrude. Now that your Panzer units have the support of heavy artillery, you can go into battle 
with confidence of ultimate victorv. 







Marine Tanks in the Pacific - Continued from Page 21. 


Afetna Point fell during the morning of the second 
day, when the remaining Japanese diehards were ex¬ 
terminated. On the right, the Fourth Marine Division 
attacked, but was soon slowed by enemy opposition, 
and front line units began calling for tanks. When tanks 
began to move forward, Japanese artillery fire began 
bursting around them. Sargeant Robert McCard's Sher- 
man was disabled by an artillery concentration. Japan¬ 
ese guns had the range of the disabled tank, and Mc- 
Card ordered the rest of his crew out. One by one they 
crawled out through the escape hatch in the bottom and 
scurried to safety. The Japanese were closing in. McCard opened the turret hatch and covered 
his crew's withdrawl with hand grenades, until he was hit by enemy machine gun fire. Japanese 
charged the tank, and he cut down sixteen of them with his machine g\m before he was killed. He 
was posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor. 

While the attack ground ahead, six medium tanks of Company A and a rifle company mopped 
up by-passed enemy groups. They wiped out sixty Japanese, two mountain guns and five machine 
guns. At dusk, an enlarged beachhead had been consolidated, and the Army's 27th Infantry Divi¬ 
sion started coming ashore. The night was reasonable quiet in the Fourth Division's sector, but 
not in the Second Division's zone. 

At 0330 hours, 6th Marines heard the squeaking and rattling of approaching Japanese tanks 
and they were soon hit by the 9th Tank Regiment and supporting infantry. A Platoon of ShermanB 
of Company A, 2nd Tanks, parked to the rear, were alerted for standby. Destroyer star shells 
burst above the enemy and turned the night into day. The attackers were slaughtered. Front line 
Marines stopped most of the tanks with bazookas and 37mm antitank guns; 75mm halftracks and 
Shermans took care of the few that got through. The Shermans moved forward, and supported the 
6th Marines in an early morning attack to clean-out enemy survivors. The 8th Marines continued 
their attack without tanks, but soon ran into stiff opposition. Four Shermans in the rear were re¬ 
called to assist. With covering fire of the tanks. Marines swept forward again, and advanced to 
the crest of the enemy hill. The Shermans drove onto the hill and fired round after round into the 
enemy held caves. The survivors were quickly mopped-up. 

By nightfall, on June 18th, the 27th Division had overrun Aslito airfield, and the Fourth had 
pushed straight across the island, spearheaded by twelve mediums and three light flame tanks of 
the 4th Tank Battalion. A bypassed enemy-held ridge proved too much for the 25th Marines with¬ 
out tank support, and tank of A Company joined the attack the next day. The ridge proved to be a 
tough job, and most of the Japanese caves had to be silenced by Sherman fire, or burnt out by the 
flame tanks. Finally, Hill 500 and Nafutan Point fell, sealing off the southern portion of the is¬ 
land. 




On June 22nd, while the 27th Division cleaned-out 
southern Saipain, the two Marine divisions began to drive 
northward. Formidible Mount Tapotchau, and Garapan, 

Saipain's capital and largest city, lay ahead. The next 
day, the 27th Division went into the line between the two 
Marine divisions facing "Death Valley". A three division 
attack got going up the island. 

Company C andl the tankdozer of the Headquarters Tank (M3A!)- Saipain 

Company were attached to the 2nd Marines, and they 

fought to the outskirts of Garapan by June 24th. Late that afternoon, seven Japanese tanks sudden¬ 
ly moved out from the ruins on the southern edge of the city, and attacked towards the Marine 
lines. Company C's Shermans opened fire accurately, and destroyed six of the enemy vehicles. 
The last enemy tank withdrew into the city. Meanwhile, the 6th and 8th Marines, with armor 
support by the 2nd Tanks, attacked Mount Tapotchau; but no tank could climb its slopes, and 
the Marines had to fight to the top without tanks. The Fourth Division also made good progress, 
swinging eastward onto the Kagman Peninsula. Assisted by Shermans and flame tanks, the Mar¬ 
ines overran all of the peninsula by the end of the next ^iay, June 25th. The American forces 
stood poised to move on the capital city of Garapan. 
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